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To\v^lrcl £i Philosophy op Education 
Giv en th e Crisis in Ma s s Education in Ogr Tiraos- 

John Sacloy 




A “philosophy; of education/', in the traditional 
sense of a rather fixed, extended and useful set of 
principles, ny v/hich- to guide educational practice 
becomes less eind less attaineible and/or useful. 

Beyono c\ narrov; stateraent of c\ fev/ principles at 
a very high level or .generality, any further extension 

% 

flies in the face of y/hevt v/e ought to knov; *to be the caSe, 

.. - The case- is trivialized, by being subsuraed under 

the worn rubric of “rapid social change," since this 
ma3ces us assimilate to it to some increase in 'the rapidity 
v/ich v/nich the ranii liar— feeling processes of, say, the 
nineteenth century occurred* It is one thing to drive 
along a road' that is getting considerably bumpier; it is 

another to schema for passage along one characterized ?ov 

■ ■ t ■ • . ■ ; ■ 

periodical 3.y recurring car- length chasms. 

. * vrnat v;a ncp.v have, or are on the eve of having, 

is a situation in: v/hich society, persons, and appropriately 

perceived problems are, in their most important respects, 

radically transformed, not merely from generation to 

generation, but rrom semi-generation to semi— generation 



^*Br , Seedey v/arned that his remarks v/ere "disconnected, 
inconclusive and somewhat thematico.." 



« • * 

or farjtor, Thufj^ whatavor v/ac appropriate education - v/il: h • 

reference either to content or method - for the high~schcol 

or college student of ten or fifteen yeairs cigo is no longer 

approp;-iate , may well ) 3 a counter-educative, today, 

Npr do I mean this in the relatively trivial sans o 

that curriculvu'a (and method) must ba "up-dated," bacausa 

tha logistical growth of ]mow3.adga has addad a great deal 

and shown much to ba in error. By itself, this might ba 

copad v/ith, though probc\bly only by making it possible, 

• • • 
palatab3.a and required for all teachers to ba coma half-tina 

students, (This, in turn, would require a radical 

alteration in the charactar-structure , reward-system, 

reference-group and social organizcition of many, if not 

most, but even that is relatively easy), 

I mean that each successive wave of " students" 

(and hence also, ultimately, of teachers) is so radically 

dijfferant, that the crucial problems in and for education 

are ever radically fresh, V7hat might' be called system- 

properties fade into insignificance as problems, in com- 

i • 

parison with historic properties, properties of radical 
novelty on both sides as this tribe of teachers - 1940, 

1950, 1960, or v/hat have you - faces that tribe of students. 
Of course something niay be said of inter— tribal intercourse, 
but it v;ill carry, us not very far toward any effective parley 
What- is different in each v;ave strikes vary deep 
(as v;all also* as shallov;) / It is a commonplace, I think,of 
therapeutic practice to say thcit we hardly ever nov; 






cncountc-n: tha clcissic forruJj of hyctoria ( .la g rancto hysuorcio ) 

that f.ormacl so large a r^art of the problems confronted by 

}?reud. Theit - tv/o to three generations ~ is ' a large .bits 

of t.irae.. l-ly strong irapression is that v/e are v/itnessing 

equivci.lsnt changes, hov7, -by decades: that children born, 

• / 

say, ten years aperct are quits differently brought up. 
Differently brougVit up in several senses. 

Differently brought up, in the sense that the' 

• • 

very character-structure is sizeably altered: the degree 

of and balance ■ between shame, guilt and anxiety;, the ■ 

• • • • 
characteristic and prsfarred defenses and defense systems; 

the amount, source and locus of internal conflict; the 

preferred resolution or maintenance modes, intrapersoiicil • 

anci interpersonal; the libidinal investments in fcintasies, 

and internal and external, familial and non- familial objects 

-of love and hate; the self-image, general (v 7 hat it is to be 

a person) and particular (what it is 'to be me); the ego- 

ideal, and the very vision of the place and funct5.on of an 

ego- ideal, and the investment appropriate therein; even, 

more radically, attitudes tov7ard v;hat it is to be neurotic, 

or hung up, and hence V7hat the problem is, and hence the ■ 

mobilization and dispo.saT of anergi.es for va.rious uses . 

Not to mention sizeable changes by decade, at non-: superficial 

0.evels, in definitions, cathected definitions, of V7hc\t it 

is to be a man as over against a v;oman, and what is the 

norraative, desired and desirable degree of difference 



♦ 

becvKion thorn, ancl the do«.i.rCid \v\tvi:o cincl use of the 

briclgos that arc to span the cliffcarenccs desired and 

ci educed. . * ' . . 

But it is not only that the formative experiences 

arc diff extent in their bearing on the - in a sense, "inute" 

character structure. But that, ,y>ari passu , given certc\in 

conditions, the personal and shared consciousness of what 

is afeot (inclxiding the av;aroncss of . hi.stor*icity rather 

than systero.icity) changes rapidly# both in degree, and 'in 

v;hat it is that is gre\sped, Thxis both the "socia.1 struc- 
• • • * • 
ture#“ and the "culture” of the successive v;aves of persons, 

are sufficiently different to raise all -the questions of 

coimnunication across cultxu“al basrriers, not in the old- 

' fash.ioned sen.se of difficulties of understanding betv;eon 

those who 'are "there" and those who are not there yet, hut 

• in the new’ sense of comrnunication betv.’een two cultures one 

- of which does not prefigure# and' the’ other of which does 

not prepare for# the one being confronted. The "cultures" 

« 4 * 

^ ^ n ^ 

of the successive waves are not early and late stagefi of 
the same thing# but prosurncdly viable alternatives, indeed 
alternatives it is intended to rnabe prevail. Indeed, if 
there 5.s a succession# it is in temporal reversal*: the • 
older trying to guess at and readapt their culture to what 
they tcibe to be the emerging shape of that' of the young. 

And perhaps for the very’ good rcas^on that it may indeed 
represent an enhanced appreciation# a more adequate under- 



I 






stc'.ncling and a Icijrgcr, iis v;oll as a more gcncroiisj, grasp. 

Thifi regeneration each generation of, in effect. 

« * * " 

novel porso]ialit ics , in a subs tan tial.ly disjunct cu.lti.ire, 

supported by a soci.ety (rather than, properly, a sub- 

• society) makes for tv;o other novel circumstioncos in the 

sectihg or the e&ucational p.robleiVi. I*‘irs>t, the preferred 

method of divide j.mpera . of dealing by choice v;ith 

predominantly competitive, '’atomic" "individuals" is 

quite unavail5.ng. And second, one cannot count upon as 

r motive Oie .tradition in v/hi!.ch one is drav;n forvv'ajcd bv the 

bsl.ieved-in excitements and enlargements of "the next 

stage, presentee and model.led by one's just’^next’-elciers 

• • 

i.n sight. VTliat has to be looked to .is the deye3.opment and 
ennancement of the cu.ltura.lly immanent 3.ogic and resources 
of each v;ave, so that some cons.iderablo insiglit, inventive- 
ness and social-creative competence is' called for, in place 

t 

of what v;as for earlier, ■luch.ler educators a given. 

The essential source of this continuous dis- 
con crnuiey rs not at a 3.3. the technology (if hy that v/e . 
mean the means whereby nuiterial goods are produced) , nor 
the resultant rap.id alteration of the conditions of pro- 
duction, • as the term is ordinarily intended. The primary 
source of such dizzy.i.ng. lack of "cultural lag, " is- social 

science itself, and its o.ff spring ~ us3.ng that term to 

* * * 

represent the fairly reliab3.e "feedback" man bias brought 
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•into cx.iiitoncc to report, albeit partially,, \yitb tr.emen- 
clovisly increased rapidity and p>enGtration , on v;bat it i.s 
that man is doing to Bum, and vjhat man is and is becoming 
as a cc-nsequence . 

Feedback is really a misleading image, since the 
social and psychological beliefs are either constitutive of 

the society ( of that v.hich is social) or the medium in 

* • » . * 

which.' the society exists, as coramunity (according to Devray) 

f 

ex5.sts 5m . coimnun.ication . Thus a peirson grov/ing .up, 
especially ab 5.n itio , on a different psychological tneory 
(taken as v.^ithin the coiripass of self--evident coinraonsense, 
and unquestioned assumption) is in a profound sense a 
different person. And if v;e allow for the double irape^cc of 
parents ther^selves diffejrently brought up employing in each 
de.cade quite different child-rais5mg methods (v;hile simul- 
taneously conveying disjunct massages' consciously and un- 

} 

consciously, by v?ord and gesture) even as the child is 

i s 

caught up in his peer and public life in yet another set of 
authenticated gospels of ulti.ma.te things, v;e should cxpecc., 
as indeed v?e find, far-reaching fundamental differences in 

• the chi3.dren. And as such facts becorae themselves the 
subject of authenticated and accredited report, and hence 
the new nucleus of the vinexamined comraonsense , feD.t ana 

• known, presumpti-ons as to vjhat i.t is to be a per.son - or . 
child, adolescent, adult, parent cind the li.ke - the proo.lxna 



• 7 .. 



of ill Lci c/GDOx <Au .Ion ci.1. coii'iuiun.lctit.i.on" ih<a3vC 0CuinGn.lc 

* * * • 

conforoncos look Uko chilcl ' a -play - as, indeed, they may 
turn out to be. 

Nov; to return to the eterncil the necessary 
context to and constructed .frciincworh . for the temporal or 
hisuonc. J.'onoal eciuca*cron in V7estern soc5.ety has been 
under « has been taken to imply tv;o rather radically 
different major rncindates. One heads up in v;hcit in the 
luociern horrible jargon i.s ca3.3.ed "manpov.’eAr procuirement, '* 
fne ob^Gcc j.s, as ej.ficient3.y as possible, to cut, pare, 
trim, shape c\nd vAactege people to fill v;hat are aptly 
called "slots" - indeed, the human "products" are sunse-' 
quently "slotted- in, " v,d.th as little "v/astage" as maybe. 
The slots are taken as given. And the alle^ged justifica- 
tion for the procedure is "the needs of the society" - 
v;hatever that silly but c.onc.lusive ' phrase may mean. These 
alleged social needs are 'set over against v;hat underlie.^ 
the other mandate; variously, the needs or rights of "the 
individual." (In case of conflict, the second, it is ' 
assumed, must yield to the first). Thus "the task of 
education" is to hack ciway at. the child until he .fits into 
at least one of the predetermined shapes, vhile attending 
to "his needs" (both the natural ones, a.nd presximab3.y the 
ones grov;ing out of the routine surgery being performed 
upon him) by the provision of counr,elling, football, clubs, 
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gr X pc b c s i on s , o . n ci x r d f 
(despite the overarching s 



pex‘f.;onal 
ell erne of 



interest and v^arnith 
man -man u f a c tu r e ) in 



the elassrooni, and so on. 

In the better sclioo.ls and col3.ogcs some fux'thex* 

/ 

attempt ait reconciliation may be made: more commonly, by 

taking a more relaxed view of what “society" required, and 

then assviming that v;hcit is good for society is good for you; 

more rarely, very rarely indeed, by proceeding on the • 

assumption that what is good for you is good for society. 

% • " •> - * 

The formulation is still bad and wrong, but it carries the 



burden of the more humane and sensible impulses. 

I do .not .propose to treeit seriously under the 

heading of the eternal the manpower- procurement, manning - 

table model. In so far as it was a constraint laid upon - 

• not a mandate for - education, it had as its historic locus 
« * 

the period .betv;e*eh abysmal pbvex^ty (v.'hen’ sxich’ things must 

be left to take care of themselves) and the period of 

• . * * • 
mountainous affluence (v/hen such things may and should be 

so left) . Since v;e are .in or on the verge of the* second, 
v/hile V7e are incx*easingly obsessed by the thinl;:ing appro- 
priate to the first, let me turn to the true task of an 
education appropriate to the times. 

The tasks of a formal education proper to our 
.time and the future are to sec to (sometimes only .tend c 
watch over) the co-emergence of? raind, self and society 
(George Herbert Mead's Trinity) and history and culture. 




And not inG3:G.ly their co-ernergencc , but their enluiniGGiTient 
of "building up." The term "building up" is, ps.rhaps, 
and perhaps necossari.l.y vagus enough, but the sense intended 
is not that in v;hich a building is built up tov;ard a forclcnoani 
and x^reselccted j^lan , bi-it rather the sense in v;hich a 
symphony, a poem, a good love-af f aia: or a good life builds 
up t:ov7ard an eve)r~ox>en, potent.ially eve3r s e 3. f— capping or 
cu Irain at ing iion-- cone lus ion , 

It raust be evident that such a building up ~* 

. coe-me:cgent?uy, again, of mind, self, society, culture, 
history - cannot proceed as it has done in the past v/hen, 
even under circurastances of relatively, rav^id social, change, 
the theme, as it v;ere, dominated the variations. V7ithin 
ratb.er narrow -•'certain.ly narrower - limits, the main lines 
or the j)lay, the main disx^ositions and roles of the p3.ayers, 
the balances between act, agency cind scene, could be 
educatedly guessed at, the historic tasks or necessities 
V7ere enduring and virtually self-evident, or, seemed so - all 
V7ere suf ficientl.y- given that v;hile the educator might even 
then not properly fully fashion the erne.rgent, he might 
"t.i:cUn him up" to a very high point and safely leave him 
to continue therein. Our problems are not like that. 

What we must nov; vitally lead or encourage the 
child to discover is the particular intercept of his history 
witli- history in general, the history in v;hich in one- sense 
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his history is caught, and in 
enfolds it. V\'hat he needs to 



the oUier sense, vdiich 
understand in aI3. . particu- 



larity is V/lio arn I? Vfno are v;e? And in vdiat act. am I 
with them ** are v.’e ~ engaged? 

■ • ■ And by "understand, " v;e cannot xaeim hnoi7 about, 

for in reference to such subject-matter merely to know about 
is. to- mistake, to put dov;n, to dis value, to destjroy. Under- 
standing which perraits and furthers and develops the under- 
taking grov/s onl.y out of the undertaking, in and by a full 
engagement. So that discovery flows out of commi.tment, 
vjhich it enlarges, clarifies, alters. And such community 
as is needed to make ' tbleraible the x“isks alike of commit- 
nient and its examination, and the dialectic growth that 
these in their interpenetration give ri.se to, flov;s c>t one 

f 

level out of the identity of ccuimon commitments, or their 
complementarity and mutual support, or most thinly, 
perha}ps - out of the bare communality of 'intelligent 



• coimnitment Itself. 

VThat is additionally difficult under the new 
circumstances is that the context for the process is, as 
already indicated, one of radical cu3-tural difference over 
less-than-a-generation intervals. And not only cultural 

difference, but the virtual facing by one society - "ours" 

•% 

- of another - "theirs," The image of "teaching" v;ill 
hardly any' longer serve. With another society one treats 






^y>y.t 



« very delicately. If two cull:uros corfiT:>at each other, 
and tlic rclcition^j .^!n■lon9 their hGarc?rs a3:o n.ot war, hot ox- 
cold, ovett or covert, the mandate upon each is to explore 
the other, in a tender,' rer^pcctful, co3.1c\horative and . 
perhaps mutually elaborativo and enriching relation. ‘ . 

Indec'd, the enterprise indiccitecl begins to bear some rela- 
tion to what speial rescarcdi ought to be - the exploration 

in mxituality by people v7’no are dijij-orent, of the soxirces, 

. . • # 

inean5-ngs, va3.xi.es, "causes" ano con?3Gcjuencos or chei.r 
• • • • 

t 

cliffe 3 :ence.s, v;ith a vievj to learning from each other, in 
love and reason, vfnatever it mc\y be erapirically discovered 
3.S of value to either or both. 

Not only is it clear that action, committed 
act. ion (is there another bind?; perhaps I shou3.d have 
said highly and deeply and b.road3.y committed action) is 
goin^ito be and ought to be central for end in education 
• (e.speoially' for' the proxitiiate historical period) , but it 
seems clear also th^t what might be called activism is and 
is going to be central. 

Activism as it presently appears is something far 
better and mo?re sensible than its name imp3.ies. lu is in 
. actual. ity - and X commend it a short and long-run .inte.r- 
tv 73 ^ncd alternation in education betv;een on the one hand 
education in a posture of militance and a state of dispersion, 
and,, oh the other, education .in relative quictitudei, receptivity 
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and (goophj.fi.i.cally a.o wc.0.1 a.v. psychologically) concentration. 

. ■ Also forcseoa3:jle, X believe , is. a period of. 

relative permanence for a nev/ location of the hcd.cinco or 

• • • 

nev; constitution of the mix as betv;eon "realism” and 

"roraanticism. " The present (and foreseeable) "wave of the 

/ 

future" demands great realism v;ith reference to past and 
existent states, together with great romanticism with 
resj^ect to futures and v;ith regcird to present means to 
bring such futures out of the alterncitive ox^tions. 

Lastly, the demand for "integration" tabes every- 
v;here a nev; imp>ortance and a nev; turn of mean5.ng. VTliat is 
to be integreited ~ a serious sense,, not left out - 
moves steadily tov;cu:d the inclusion, both v;ith reference 
to the v;orld v;ithin and the v;orld v;ithout, tov;ard al.l that 
is there to be taken count of. But the integration sought 
is no longer cither v;ithin persons or betv;eGn them, or 
within groups or betv;een them ^ an integration- by melting-pot 
‘nor an integration by and under a hierarchical scheme of 
va3,ue*s or social units or disp>ositibn,' nor a mere treaty- 
state of "separate but equal." It is an integration of 
the sort that characterizes a good conversation, or a valued 
social relation 5.n which distinctness (not sei^aration) is 
preserved, but something that is common and valvi.ablc is 
built up — not over against and sup>erior to and eliminative 
.of ,v;hat is distinct, but in constant • dialectical relation 
to it, so that each 5.s ever the ground of the other. 



\l]v<xt all this cal].55 for by v;ay of 









tlori; ncv; relations, nev? niotliocls for education *■'' c\s well 
as nov; social context for it and c\ppj:cc5.ation of it ~ X 
leave for another time. But I suggest much of it is 
before us and around us (x^esrhaps in a primitive state) on- 
the canvpusos of the high sichools and the higher high 
Schools v;e call "Universities,” of our nation. VTliat is 
peripheral emd resisted needs to be made 

central and chenrished to embark' us on a bright or 
.br3.ghter ~- beginning i ... . ‘ 



I' 



1 







Tin-: I’u-iir.rj o]-’ iiitiAsoH 



Thoiua.o CIraon 



It .scem.s to me ti momentous fact v/hich has to be 

• « 

taken into account by anyone v;jio v.-ould reflect philosophi- 
cally about education that the so-called "public school 
movement" has very nearly come to an end. By the "public 
school movement" I have in mind a rather amori:»hous , com- 
prehensive, inchoate social movement of the past 8 to 100 
. years, through vdiich sc}iools have been established, manned 
• ■ and made available throughout this country. No other 

country in the V702:ld ‘has been able to assemble the social 
resources and put together the’ support of such a diverse 
population in support of schools. All of this has been 

done. And 5.t is this social movement v/hich I think is nov 7 

♦ \ 

passed. One can no more date its end than date its begin- 
ning. But, by the same token, it seems beyond doubt that 

there was such a movement; that outstandi.ng teachers, poli- 

♦ • 

tical leaders, friends of -youth .of all persuasions, were 
able to assemJDle muph support foj; the development of schools; 
that nov7 one can expect to move from place l:o place, in the 
United States, and find, on the whole,- a system of public 
schools providing instruction from the elementary grades 
through high school, administered and organized in a fairly 
comparable fashion, staffed V7ith better staffs than they 
V7ere 80 years ago, or even 60 years ago. And, on the whole, 
that is. an enormous achievement. 

But this movement, v;hich I call the "public school 
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movement, ” \nxsi pofjrj;Ll:)Xo bccaune it v;cis ab3.e to depend on 
certciin assumptions about American society V7hich, though 
not necessarily mutually compatible, v;e were, nonetheless, 
able to gather into one social movement, large groups of 
people v/ho had relatively different social interests. The 
rich or the established middle class could be persuaded to 
support schools for the poor on the grounds that only then 
would we have a skilled labor force properly persuaded of 

its appropriate role in our society and innoculated 
' ^ • ■ . 
against infection' from foreign-political and social doc- 
trines, So they could be persuaded, 

'The "public school movement" could be made to 
appeal to anyone who v;as rendered uneasy by the rapid in- 
flux of the foreign .born. The task of the schools was to 
Americanize these people . It could be made to appeal to 
an entirely different group of people. v.^ho.saw in the 
.‘school the appropriate instrument of social mobility. It 
could be made to appeal to certain' other groups on reli- 
gious grounds. 

I think it is possible to draw out and formulate 
fairly precisely, a set of assumptions - five or six of 
them - that characterized this social movement, I do not 
propose to formulate these or to discuss them. My point is 
simi>ly that there was such a. social movement. It v;as of 
such a nature that virtually every class or social group 
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in Americci could find Sionio thing to support within it. 

What interests me, however, is that because of 

the school ‘'movement,’' the scox^o of educational thought - 

the public limits, .so to speak - were somewhat narrowly 

defined. The educational debate v;as, for the rao.st part, 

the thought of this movement, Kducational theory was 

the theory of the "public school movement." And since 

the first order of business wars the establishment of 

schools, it turned out that educational philosophy, to 

« 

•the extent that it exi.stod eit all, had to do primarily 
V7ith issues of public policy involving the establishment 
and support of schools and schooling, • 



One of the consequences v;a.s that educational 

philosophy became primarily the source of the supporting 

ideology of the school establishment. The debate was the 

debate between camps within the educational fraternity 

which seldom moved to consider anything except the support 

and management of schools. The function and philosophy of 

« 

education, then, was to provide a rationale for the over- 
arching values - I am quoting here the language of the 
movement - provided a rationale for the "over-arching 
values" V7hich vzerc integral to a democratic society and 
presumably v;ere being, propagated in every aspect of the 
school , 

• * ^ • 

« • • 

t 

What I am sugge.sting is that this social 



¥ 




raov.cment in .Ain.crican history has 



come to an end and what 



it has bequeathed to us is a cpr.iplex sot of institutions 
at precisely that point when a good deal of the optimism 
about their pov.^er to shape and improve human life is gone. 
The institutions are there but the evangelical kind of 
liberal optimism which gave the movement pov;er is no 
longer there. The result is that these institutions, 
which were strongly moved by the conviction that they 
were good instruraents for the education of the young, 

*nov 7 , in fact, serve quite different putposes v/hich may 
or may not be germaine to education. They are, in fact, 
admirable • instruments as I have argued other places ~ 
admirable instruments for selecting and certifying 
people to fill a variety of positions in the economic 
and militciry institutions in our society. 

This is not, hov/ever, the- point I want to stress, 

/ 

I V7ant to emphasize, rather, that the end of the "public 
school movement" means that philosophy of education can how 
be much more fundamental and comprehensive in its concerns. 
It need no longer be the philosophy of schooling. Education 
al philosophy, being free from -the "public school movement" 
can once again return to the central issues of considering 
the education of the public . 

. In short, it is only in recent years, I think, 
that the philosophy of education, as contrasted with the 



philosophy of schooling, has become possible’ in tliis 

» 4 

couiitry . Philosophy of education need no longer stajrt 
with tne school. — need not even start with the presup** 
position of certain political and social institutions as 
given. Such a philosophy can begin with no limitation 

imposed by the necessity of defending a particular social 
system. 



:What then would such a philosophy look like? 
V7ell, I think that’s really too inuch to answer, I v;ish 
to -decii \7ith, or r'athef simply point but, tv/o themes 
which seem to be significant. The first is the difficul- 



ty in understanding the character of rationality itself, 
v/hich may well be undergoing important transformation. 
Second is tli^e fact that if v/e’re to spea3t of educating 
the public or educating for the };)ublic, then we must 
attempt to understand J.n what sense it can cohtinue. to 
make sense to speaks of the existence of the public. I 



sha3.1 try to shov/ hov; tliese tv7o theiries are interrelated 
and hov7 they may be made to -gather up many of the topics 
of our discussion of the last couple of days. 

Stanley Diamond pointed out yesterday that the 
figure v'f Socrates constitutes a decisive break in Western 
thought. I think he is right. This v;a£. also Nietzsche’s 
judgneht. If I v/ere to point to v/hat marks the character 
of that departure, I v;ould po.int to the discovery of the 



authority oi: arfjumcnt. This v/as in itself the discover 
of the cUithority of reason or knov;ledgG, And this lead 
me to Jenks’ point about the nev; middle class power in 
the possession of specialized bodies of knovzledge. 



y 



Remember, what Nietzsche tried to express v/as 
the important point in his discussion of truth so charac- 
teristic of Socrates, He said, if v/e v7ould think of truth 
as. a lady, then could it not be said that philosophers 
have not knov/n hov; to handle v?omen , "The will to truth I 
Why not initruth?" 



The discovery of the authority of argument v/as 
part of the sarae general movement in the direction of 
secularism. The nature philosophers, you v^ill recall, 
were concerned to knov; the cosmos quite independently of 
any supports from .mythology , religion or magic but by the 
exercise of reason alone. They wejre quite willing to ac- 
cept the consequences for thought, and presumably .for 
action, as that distinction wasn't as rigorously drawn 
in their minds. Presumably they were prepared to accept 
the consequences in whatever direction reason might lead 
Which is to say, in effect, that the ultimate authority 
over man is not myth or religion or unseen pov/ers but 
reason. In the Protagoras and elsev/here, Socrates "reiter 
ates again and again, that knowledge is a noble and 
commanding thing. He urges the slave boy of Meno and 



and others, to fo.llov/ v;horc the argument may lead. Pay 
hoed, not to the speaker but to the argument. That is 
his conjstant advj;ce. In the Republic and the Protagoras, 
he is constantly invoking against these people v/ho intend 
to give Iona speeches because such speeches always conceal 
equivocation and other forms of rational mistcikes. Pay 
attention to the course of the argument. Reason is the 

supreme authority and there is and can be no appeal from ■ 

• • 

it or criticism of it. except by the further use of reason. 
This is'; in a sense, v/hcit leads to the so-called fjocratic 
paradox ~ virtue is one thing and that one thing is knov 7 - 
ledge. This viev; clearly derived, from the notion of the 
.authority argument and then presented the problem of 
akrasia, or moral failure,. Hov; can it be that the authox'*" 
ity to command wou3.d be disobeyed? How can it be that 
someone would knov/ . the good and not do it? And so Plato 
developed several different views a.s to the source and the 
remedy of moral failure, 

Man is at V7ar against the authority of moral 
reason - at war in himself between the commands of the 
passions, the spirit and the reason. There must be 
discipline and control but clearly it is reason that must 
rule. 

And so the pattern of habit in shaping behavior 
and pleasures must be regulated, started early, and it is’ 



precisely thi.s proccs.s which Pl^lto chilled Paedcia . He 

was most explicit on tl)is, mos.t clccirly, incidentally, 

• • • 

in The Laws, There Plato develops the portrait of a- 
society which might be described as one unde): the author- 
ity of exports. That is, it can be said that he commit- 
ted V7hat some people call the ultimate indiscretion, of 
placing certain people in control of others, v;ho have no 
claim to be 'in control except that they 3cnov; more. 

It v/as quite clear that the virtues V 7 hich The 
'Sophists claimed to teach were, v/ithout exception, cer- 
tain civic virtues, or at least virtues cast v/ithin the 
existence -of a civic coirummity . These virtues could be 
taught to anyone. At least, that v;as the contention. 

In Plato, hov7ever, the authority of reason is 
expi'essed in and through a civic order in which there is 
a functional division. The -proper order of society exists 

■ t 

V7hen each person is performing that function appropriate 
to his rationally determined position, 

I would like to suggest that the authority Of the 
expert in Plcito V7as somev7hat ameliorated by the fact that 
there was - supposed3.y, at least - a conception of. an asso- 
ciation which w^as at the same time a community and at the 
same time a political body - both at the same time. There 
v/as, in short, a public which v/as more than a mere func- 
tional association, and education was concerned v/ith the 



process under tci]:on l:)otli tlnrough cind for the sake of the 
pubJ.ic, 

Nov 7; 5.f I pusli this a bit v/hcit one v;ants to 

do, I think, is; to turn immediately to another conception 

within this tradition namely, that of prudence or the 

marvelous combincition of concepts of skill and morality 

V7hich you find in Greek thought. Let me express this. 

Prudence was the application of the rule of reason to 

function, VJhat made it possible to connect up this 
* • • • # . 

'authority of reason V7ith multiplicity of function V7cis 

this conception of the pol.is. It was the notion of the 

community-. There v/as an over-arching image of v/hat man 

was and how he V7as placed within this society. 

But V7hat of a society in V7hich managers are 

possessors of specialized knovzledge and in which the ex- 

press ion of rationality has no unity to it. In, modern 

.society the uses of rationality vary enormously from one 

kind of professional group or one sort of activity to the 

others. This means that the separation of function has no 

unifying conception of rationality v/hich ties together 

the various segments of society. 

What v;e have in the modern world is a society 

in v.’hich there isn't aiiy community, need to think and 

teach and talk and educate in terms of a global society, 

* ' • . • • • 

There is a tremendous difference talking about a society’ 
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and' a cornmuriity , It's pretty easy to 3.ove maaikind in 
general and hate your jieighbor. It may v/ell be that 
v/hen v;e talk about public education, or the education 
of the- public, that one of our fundamental difficulties 
is that we have now no longer any v/ay of finding vdiat 
it is that V7e undearstand by the "public." Certainly 
the concept of the polls or the civi tas v/hich comes out 
of - classical thought doesn't fit. We can talk about 
functional associations V7hich are kind of circumstantial 
relationships betv7een peox:>le. They are not, hov7ever, 
clearly discriminable from an ant eater or other forms 
of insect communal life. 

I V7ant, furthermore, to stress, the notion of 
V7hat strikes me as an interesting and rather mysterious 

thing, I, frankly, find it really almost unbelievable - 

« > * - 
this notion of the disd:Overy of the. .authority of argu- 
ment, because, you know, if you reflect on this, I think 
you find that it is really an incredible thing. V7hy the 
hell should man be under any kind of authority of argu- 
ment, of reason? Why should it be this noble, commanding 
thing? This just seems to me .a truly genuinely mys.teri- 
ous thing, I don't understand it, I am willing to ac- 
cept it. But once one does that then we are presented 
v;ith tremendous jDroblems in the structure of authority in 
the modern society, V7hich is increasingly dex^endent upon 



experts . The exports arc tolerable only so. long as v/c. 



have the kind of accounbability or control that Jenks 
v/as trying to toy v/ith this luorning. The prol^leift of 
social' control becomes extraordinarily important and 



it must be the kind of control V7hich v/ill still al3.ov7 



people to argue vjith the expearts, tlie authority of 

reason. This is part, I think, of the terror that is 

• # 

presented to "us by Plato. He is the one pnilosopher 

c ■ * * 

in the history of the V?est, v?ho faces the problem of 
the authority of reason head-on • and V7hat he comes up 



v/ith is a thing v/hich is 



hardly compatible v/ith 



the 



kind of social structure that I think v/e normally want 
to endorse. 

VJeil, part of this problem arises due to the 
Socratic and Platon5.c insistence that there is no cri— 



ticisiTi of reason except reason. 

Hov 7 , I v/oiild v/cint then to go on in reflecting 
on this to the figure of Augustine, v/ho v/anted to say 
that there is another v;ay of viewing communities, ano- 
ther v/ay of viewing the civrtas. He v/anted to accept 
• the Platonic frame of thought but at the same time to 
say that the basic question about the community v/as 
really this: V7hat is, the object of love and sharing? 

And for Augustine, it v/as a very concrete, specific 
purpose. It turned people av/ay rrom tlieiuselves to 



neighbor and }jocame a f lUKlamcntal idea in his thougjit as 
to v;hat constitutes a human community. I was astonished 
at some of: the things ,that Oscar Lev/is v;as talking about 
today because in his pictiire, the one thing that stands 

out to me j.s the C3:edi table durability of love and the 

/ 

questing, searching for this in the midst of all the in- 
stability and fear in the lives of the Pueirto Rican 

• • 

children, 

V7ell, I have said V7hat I v?ant to say though 

not in a good v?ay peorhaps. It seems to me that it is in 

some such treatment of this problem - the authority of 

reason and its re3.ation to community that a nev7 philoso- 
♦ 

phy of educating the public might emerge.. This is a cru- 
cial problem that the educator has to deal v;ith. It seems 
to me inescapable that education has to be cast v/ithin 
the context of a community or a public otherv7ise what do 
v;e mean by public education. VJhat is public education 
for? VJhat do v?g mean by that? 
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' . GoodHian opened the discusfsion by saying tliat 

inandaranism" or rule by self-appointed experts must 
resrstod. Professors of education v;ere charged V 7 ith 
enormous ro5iponsibilities v/hj.ch, lie implicid, they v/ere 
not fit to assume. 



Some tv7o billion dollars a year is budgeted 

by the Federal Government for educataon; v/ho is to de- 

• ^ 

ciae hov7 it shall be spent? Shou3.d professors of 
philosophy engage in making such decisions. , ,bu 3 :eauc 3 ;ats? 
♦ .more money for uni. versifies? 



Green reinterpreted his critique of the rule 
of reason by pointing out that ‘^reason, as a final cause 
or as the sole test of the adequacy of conduct 5.s bej-ng 
overthrown for good reasons.” The engineer, the doctor 
ana others nonetheless have legitimate claims to author- 
ity by the pov/er of their ability to reason in their 
.'field. But V7hat hapj^ens v;hen. this sort of expertese is 
extended, V7hen authority is given to professional educa- 
tors of children? The question of how we raise our 
children is deeply involved in the mechanism of social 



..control and cannot be easily reduced by the uses of 
reason as presently understood by professional educators. 

4 

V7allace said that, although there have long 
. been arguments about ”v7hethor or not different cultures 
^^^kivatc different formal logic,” he be3.ievcd that cer- 
tain elementary logiccil principles are common to a3.1 

o 
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culture.^., v/hich conooquontXy imposes on all people an 
obligation to use logical procedures in ansv;ering ques- 
tions relating to war, the enemy, etc. 

Diamond rioted that when functional rationali- 
zations and logic became inte3:raeshed, especially when 
used in connection vrith religious or scientific purposes, 

the results could be catastrophic . 

.• $ 

• • 

Lewis felt that the discussion should return to 

• • 

Henry’s definition of enlightenment. Green and Seeley, 
he further felt, were "alcheraists" transmuting a disinte- 
grating v7orld into a happy one. Similarly, Goodman found 
all sorts of signs of goodness in poverty; but these signs 
v/ere not really there. He implied that new forms of social 
life that Goodman and Henry sought v/ould come from a revo- 
lutionary irapetus , 

• ■ * * • 

Diamond clef erf-Jed Seeley and ' Green by saying that 

they V7ere not alchemists but social critics. 

Green felt that a basic educational problem was 
the absence of a public, that there was no cominunity toward 
which one could direct oneself. The only substitute for 
reason as the final arbiter, he thought, v;as love and the 
urge to share , 

Goodman defended the poor by saying that' they are 
far more of a "public” among themselves than other social 
classes . 



Scclcy dafrlal'.o.cl youl'.li inovcmcntf> as u panaccci 
by noting that, in spite oP. the spirit of rebcl3.iou5 
inquiry characteristic of: riuiny students tod^iy, in his ex- 
perience, the majority of students V7crc content v/ith 
accepting the principles of formal authority. 

Diamond felt that current techniques of mass 



education, v;ith their emphasis on the mass, imperilled 

• 9 



the soul of both teachers and students, i^s teachers, 

I * • 

they, the participants, did not really 3;nov: V7hat was 

happening in the studeiit underground, 

Jencks took issue v;ith Seeley’s contention 

that affluence creates manpov/er demands and that these 
• • • 

tend to moderate, if not erase, educational gaps. In 
the shift from a production economy to a service economy, 

manpower certification is intensified, not simplified. 

* • 

The public school movement- had far more life in it that ■ 

\ 

Seeley suspected, "i 

Goodman felt that many students no* longer con- 
sidered a high standard of 15.ving a significant purpose.; 
they had turned their backs on the dominant motif of 
American life. But it v;as true that a rising GNP created 
a larger and larger mandarin class. Betv/een students in 
rebellions and mandarins there seemed to. be less and less 
communication. 

Jencks did not think that rebellion in the rank 



would escalate and penctrato very far up the hiearcliy. 

Seeley responded by ^S£iying that much depended 
on v/Iicit one meant by service industries. If such "indus- 
tries" aim to shape other human beings, they could be 
beneficial, they could promote genuine communi cation 
and communion. If, on the other hand, a nev; kind of 
manipulation was meant, then the crisis could not be 
averted , • 

Henry thought the role of the young had been 
somevzha t . exaggerated , 

i 

Seeley agreed that neither the young nor any- 

j 

one else could stop, the v/ar in Viet Nam, but that the 
long-term effects of student protest could be beneficial, 

Bancroft thought that some partic'ipants exag- 
gerated the potency and optiiaism of youth, , .vzhich did not 
really expect to change things radically , and did not. 

r * • • • , , 

think of itself as the nev; proletariat. 

Green took offense at being called an optimist. 
He made the point again that the ideology of public ; 
schools rested on the assumption that in a democracy, 
individuals were sacred, rational and destined to choose 
between sets of alternatives. Yet today, peoiDle vzere 
being treated as "masses" and vectors. He v/ould like to 
change this tendency, but he thought it rather unlikely 
that anyone v/ould succeed. Hence he was not an optimist. 



v;ith tjie old bcfora ctcirting vjith tlie nov/. in his exper- 
ience, tliG "enter .uig v’edgo" with educators v/as re-exaraina- 
tion of the old, 

that niaiiy radical issues could 
be raised in comparatively orthodox terras. ' 

If* 

Diamond felt that perhaps this seminar was an 
example of such tactics. The Office of Education v/as 
sponsoring the seminar and out of it might well come pro- 
posals for research v;hich had radical significance. 
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Henry, prodded by the others, 

essential points of his paper: EduCcition is impossible 

• • 

because of a system of political economy v/hich people 
do not want to change. The system featured fixed occu- 

f 

pational slots v.diich must be filled, hence education was 
‘‘tooling up," But education must challenge cultural 
assumptions. The teaching profession, however, was one 
of the most vulnerable in America, Henry was disappointed 
with the discussion so far. He had hoped that some alter- 
native policies addressing themselves to these concrete ■ 
difficulties v-Jould have evolved. 

On the- specific problem of v?ar in Viet Nam, for 
example, he felt that the question of effective communica- 
tion between faculty and students was critica.1 and that 
draft card burning and other such pjrotests did not contri- 
bute to ending the V7ar.. The central, question '.reraaiped how 

" t . 

to define education: as "tooling up" or an enlightenment; 
that is to say, the central assumptions of the culture had 
to' be challenged, 

Bancroft insisted that, though challenging 
present assumptions was all very V7ell, making new ones v/as 
mpre/ necessary . 

Seeley , disagreed, feeling that both cha3J.enge and 
invention v;ent together . , ' 

Henry replied that it V7as better strategy to deal 
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EOUCATION AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN COITTEMPO.RARY BOLIVIA^ 

L&mbros Comitiis 

The Bolivian Revolution of 1952 Is regordcc! by many as the only signifi- 
cant social revolution In contemporary South America. Whether or not this 
revolution effected any radical change In the strat If.lcation system, hov/ever, 
still remains open to question, since Bolivia has received a minimum of 
sc I ent l.f 1 c • at tent 1 on In comparison to most other Latin American countries. 
This paper attempts a limited analysis of this critical question through the 
examination of one key area of social activity, that of education. While the 
dangers of a relatively narrow focus on a multifaceted problem arc many, I 
sheui d- stress, In defense of the procedure, that the core Importance of 
education makes It a productive point of entry for the study of complex 
social systems.' As anthropology shifts to research of complex sociocultural 
units, the theoretical and methodological necessity for, the systematic dcvel 
opment of such vantage points becomes obvious. 

To place the substantive argument which follows In clearer perspective, 

# 

I must first deal briefly with two linked Issues — first, the functions of 
* ' . * < * . * 

education In socletyj and, second, the social structure end stratification 
• * • • 

system of traditional Bolivia. . . ! 

I 
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In any social system, those Institutions Integrally Involved v/Ith cduca^ 
tlon can have but one of two basic social functions. The first and numeri- 
cally the rnos c significant Is to maintain and to facilitate the existing 

social order.,. This function appears to have been operative In the overwhelm- 

* 

Ing majority of societies known. Education, In these cases, provides e 
fundamental mechanism .for maintaining the sociocultural status quo through 
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systcrnjjUc arul culturally acccptcblc training of the young for effective- 
part I cl pot Ion In the system. In gcncrnl, the more stable and enduring the 
society and Its culture arc, the more congj'uous Is the fit betv/een education 
and the total system. Where stability Is the operative function, any dis- 
junction between education and the social system Is predictably remedied 
through reform of the educational Institutions and not through reform of the 
society. The objective of such Institutional reform Is to correct the balance 
and congrulty, thereby readjusting the threotened soda! equilibrium. 

In a number. of relatively rare cases, the function of education Is 
revolutionary In nature -- to promote and secure the restructuring of a given 
society through the- deliberate Introduction of a type of education signifi- 
cantly different from that offered to the older generation. In these cases, 

.1 

educational change historically has foflov/sd drastic social, pblltlcal and 
economic upheaval, and has be.en utilized by the nev/ leadership to consoli- 
date, to protect and to refine the revolutionary gain, -Education, In these 
Instances, plays a more dynamic and creative social role, helping to reforrrr- 
ulatc the structure ano* reorient the values of society. This Is e wore pos« 
Itlye and, I believe, a more defensible view than that taken by Talcott- 
Parsons, v/ho argues that the extreme concern of revolutionary regimes v/!th 
•'education’’ reflects their need to ’’dlsclpl Inc,” In terms of revolutionary 
values, the population over v;hlch they have gained control but v;hlch did not 
participate In the revolutionary movement (Parsons 1951:528). 

Historic examples of the revolutionary function of education are relatively 
uncommon. Certainly for the twentieth century there ere only limited examples 
even though this century has probably experienced more •’revolutionary’’ 
activity than any comparable period In the past, Turkey under Kerna! Ataturk 
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In 1923, the Soviet Union In the I920*s, prcscnt-clny Chinn \/Ith Its Red 
Guards and drastic educational upheaval, and undoubtedly Costr^^s Cuba, supply 



these nations, as In a few others, education was or Is being us.cd to carry 

forward the social restructuring by preparing young citizens for life In a 

• 

manner and v/lth a content which radically breciks with the traditions of the 
past. In essence, a true revolution requires the development of a new educa- 
tion to help build the new society as well as to safeguard against social 
reaction and regression and thq possible collapse of the new system. How- 



ever, if over a period of time, the revolution Is consolidated and protected, 
.the function of education shifts from revolutionary back to one of social 



In any radical and permanent reformation of society, It Is almost by defini- 
tion transitional In nature. The soda! raison d^ctre for Its existence 
diminishes once the social reorganization has been established. If this argu- 



ment holds, every "revolutionary” society, to be In fact revolutionary, 

■ needs- to Initiate and support a revolutionary education, even If. only for a 
. . rclailvely limited period of time. It follows then that an analysis of 



education In a society labeled ’’revolutionary” should be uniquely suited to 
assess the Intensity and social Impact of any centralized attempts to change 
the traditional patterns of stratification since such attempts are key to a ; 
successful and completed revolution and education Is an Integral part of the 



objectives and content of education, a significant portion of the conscious and 
unconscious Intent of a ’’revolutionary” regime can be gauged. It Is vMth these 



ur. with Illustrations of thoroughgoing revolutionary systems of education. In 



maintenance — to help assure the stability of the new order. Consequently, 



f. 



v;hlle the revolutionary function In education Is of fundamental Importance 



• 1 • 



process. In addition, through the examination of the organization, operation 



particular ends In mind that I turn to an examination of pre- and post- 
revolutionary Bolivia, 
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Bolivia has an csl hna'tcd population of only three and one-half million, 

one of the smallest In South America, despite the fact that It Is the fifth 

• • 

largest country on the continent. In economic terms, It competes v/lth Haiti 
as the poorest nation In the New V/orld, v/Ith an ertimated per capita Income 
of approximately $150 a year, 2 Culturally, Bolivia Is almost prototypical 
of the Indo-Arnerlcan culture area as defined by Elman Service ( 1955 ), Fully 
tv/o-thirds of the population racially and culturally ere Identifiable as 
Aymara or Qucchua Indians, the Impoverished descendants of the Incalc high 
civilizations of aboriginal America. The high density of this Indigenous 
population at the time of conquest, the complexity of the pre-HIspanIc 
Indian societies, the harsh nature of the highland environment and the 
specific forms of socio-economic exploitation v/ere all significant variables 
In the formation of a social system v;hlch existed throughout much of the 
country's colonial and Republican history, and In some aspects persists to 
the present day. 



Follov/Ing the Cnntjuest, a sharply segmented society developed consisting 

at first, of tv/o absolutely differentiated, hierarchical ly placed social ’ 

sections, articulated only through the economic and regulative pressures of 
*. • ■ 

the socially super ord Incite segment, v/hich v/as and remained numerically very 
small. Composed of the original Spanish settlers and their descendants and 
of a small but steady Infusion, of other Europeans^ this supcrordlnate group 

• • I’ 

v/as the carrier of cither Hispanic or V/estern European culture, or the crcol- 
■ Izcd variants of It. V/|th Its control of the latlfundla and the other 
strategic resources of the territory, with Its domination of a theoretically 
centralized but essentially loosely Integrated political system, v/lth Its 
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